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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while ] pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF TRE SHREW. 
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(Continued from last number.) 


Saltzburg, July 15, 1825. 

Dear C.— .... We have passed another delightful day with the 
Mozart family. Young Mozart came early to introduce us'to his aunt, 
Madame Sonnenburg, who, it seems, had been very uneasy all night, 
fearing we might not intend calling upon her; but content ourselves 
with having left our cards at her house on the previous day; she little 
knew how we coveted the sight of all that was once dear to her brother ; 
and with the devotion of pilgrims visiting the shyine of their patron 
saint, approached the sacred relics that remained of him. A propos, 
how natural to all ages and classes of human beings, is this said worship 
of relics. ‘The Catholics have been accused of the greatest Idolatry this 
way; but visit Wartzburg or Wirtenburg, and you shall be edified with 
an old leg of a deal table, and sundry splashings of ink, thrown at the 
devil by Luther.—Surely the images of a dying Saviour, and the gentle 
Madonna and child, are as well calculated to inspire devotion in a 
christian mind; but methodists and Moravians rave at such abominations, 
yet will eagerly run to fill vials full of muddy water, where the mur- 
dered body of a Weare was thrown, and purchase at an exorbitant 
price, the garments or furniture of a Thurtell. Surely a poet, an artist, 
or musician, may he allowed to worship at the birthplace of Shakspeare, 
Raphael or Mozart. 


But to return from this apology for enthusiasts —We found Madame 
Sonnenburg, the sister of Mozart, lodged in a small, but clean room, 
bedridden, and quite blind. Her’sis a complete decay of nature; suf- 
fering no pain, she lies in bed, like one awaiting the stroke of death, and 
will probably expire in her sleep. Her countenance, though much 
changed, and some of the features rather plain, has something still in it 
resembling her portrait, published in the widow’s memoirs of Mozart, 
the original painting of which was suspended by Mme. Sonnenburg’s 
bedside. She is fair even to paleness, and has very delicate hands; 
which like most blind people (who are extremely sensitive to the plea- 
sure of feeling) she kept constantly employed in touching our hands, 
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and garments. Her voice was scarcely above a whisper, so that I was 
forced to lean my face, close over her’s to catch the sound. Like a 
child, she was delighted with the cadeau brought her from England: 
for, in order not to hurt her feelings, we said that some friends of her 
brother had sent her a present for her approaching name’s day (the feast 
of St. Ann, 26th of July), which is always looked upon as a friendly 
compliment: it was in this light that she considered it, and pleased 
herself with the thought of its disposal in various ways. 


She repeatedly called her nephew, and desired him to thank us for 
the trouble we had taken, in coming so far to bring it to her ; and under- 
standing V. was such an enthusiastic admirer of her brother, requested 
his acceptance of a little print of Mozart, which hung in her room. 
This, thuugh only the common bad likeness of the great genius, is 
nevertheless valued by V., from the circumstance and situation of the 
interesting donor, like a gem of price; and with its little wooden 
frame, is destined to adorn his bed’s head in future. 


In the sitting room still remained the old clavichord, on which the 
brother and sister had frequently played duets together; and on its 
desk were some pieces of his composition, which were the last things 
that his sister had played over previous to her illness. 


I should mention, that the poverty and loneliness of Madame 
Sonnenburg are pitied and alleviated by the kindness of a fellow- 
lodger, who, himself in humble circumstances, ministers to her greater 
needs, by the occasional present of some little dainty, and the more 
frequent meed of sympathy and cheerful conversation. I could not 
eatch his exact name, and did not like to appear too curious, more 
especially as it was evident that he shrunk, with genuine delicacy, from 
making his little services apparent. But thus it ever is: true disin- 
terested goodness, it is to be hoped, is its own reward, for fame seldof 
blazons its merit. 


As I lingered in the apartment, I could not avoid reflecting upon the 
change that had come over the fortunes of its aged inhabitant :—once 
the idol of queens and princesses—caressed on the lap of the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette, and her august mother, Marie Therese—admired 
and praised by our own Queen Charlotte—now abandoned in her old 
age and infirmity by every courtly personage; her only consolation 
derived from the sympathy of a good Samaritan, and the kindly feel- 
ings of her brother and sister professors. Alas! how frequently is such 
the fate of genius—of those who have assisted at our gayest and 
brightest days. To which of us has not music spoken—in our hours 
of deepest sorrow, in our moments of highest excitement :—may not a 
few tears, therefore, be excused, when we look upon one of its votaries, 
endeared to us for her own and brother’s sake, neglected and left to die 
alone, by all her former flatterers and admirers? May we not ask, 
why some institution is not provided to relieve and alleviate the nume- 
rous distresses of female professors? * * * 


Farewell, dear C.: in my next, farther particulars of Mozart’s Son. 
M.S. N. 
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STATE OF PSALMODY IN ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from page 152.) 


Mr. Hawes’ notions of thorough bass, and the rules of composition, are as 
latitudinarian as the boldest innovator on antiquated canons could well desire. 
If he occasionally prepare a discord, he does not condescend to resolve it, 
and where he defers to a resolution, he on the other hand scorns the prepara- 
tion. Example one from ‘‘ Winchester New,” (p. 62) which is ascribed to 
Dr. Chard, exhibits an intelligible example of Mr. Hawes’ theory. We pre- 
sume Mr. Hawes is the only “ Master of the boys,” who would venture to 
treat a progression of ninths in the manner the example discloses. ‘ Win- 
chester.New,” is as vulgar a corale as any doctor of music and cathedral 
organist could devise, and Mr. Hawes has now made it at once absurd and 
ridiculous, May it not be as well in future for Mr. Hawes or Dr. Chard in 
their next attempt at a fugued point, to preserve the intervals of the subject 
correct, more especially when the harmony naturally requires it? We think 
any one of Mr. Hawes’ little boys would have introduced the flat against the 
A, which appears in the bass and 2nd treble parts in bars 3 and 4, stave 4. 
Example 4 is another mode of treating a discord, and will be found in an 
extraordinary looking corale ascribed to Mr. Attwood. We imagine the F in 
the bass to be the seventh of the root, and in our simplicity we should have 
retained it throughout the bar. Mr. Hawes descends to D, forces up the 
2nd treble from B natural to the awkward distance of an imperfect fifth, and 
finally compels the seventh to rise. The 2ud treble of this tune embraces 
a compass of only two octaves, viz. from E flat in the treble, to E flat in the 
bass. Mr. Hawes is remarkable for the natural flexibility and peculiar com- 
pass of his own voice ; but really two octaves for a second treble is a little too 
monstrous. The last two notes of the 2nd line display a happy mode of 
what good old Thomas Morley would call hitting a fifth on the face. The 
3rd line is quoted and appears as example 3. It is a charming specimen of 
a churchman’s notions of vocal harmony, and the introduction of the natural 
on the ultimate A descending a whole tone, is such a delightful variety in the 
cantilena of the 2nd treble, that only Mr. Hawes we are inclined to sup- 
pose dare have ventured on. Example 34 is a lovely fragment from this 
corale. Mr, Hawes does not account for the sudden accession of the parts, 
but the 2nd treble is happily distinct, commencing at E fiat, in unison 
with the aria, and descending two ectaves. The 4th on the G in bar 4, is 
admirably conceived, and what follows can only suggest ideas of Mr, 
Cocking and his parachute. The passage commences in five parts, but 
terminates in three. Perhaps Mr. Hawes can explain by what perversity of ima. 
gination he was seduced into such a disposition of the harmony as this phrase 
presents. The 3rds grumble in the base, whilst there is only a distance of an 
11th and 12th in the parts above. Examples 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 25, 29, 46, 47, and 
48, are culled to give our readers some idea of the euphonious cantilenas of 
Mr. Hawes’ 2nd trebles. Example 6, terminates Cambridge, page 7, and is 
to be sung to the words “ With trembling and with fear.” Examples 7 and 8, 
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are from Essex, page 7, and they demonstrate beyond contradiction the 
singular fact, that a man may pass his life in the walls of a cathedral, and in 
the practice of vocal music, morning, noon, and night, and yet remain per- 
fectly ignorant of the science and its practical effects. How often do we hear 
of different composers the complaint, “Oh! he cannnot be a sound musician, 
he never was a choir boy, never articled to any one ; his music may be good, 
but it is not vocal, he does not understand vocal effects.” Many a young 
musician we have known taunted with remarks like these; as for ourselves 
we were accustomed to look upon a cathedral man as carrying within him a 
well-spring of knowledge. But the facts are otherwise—the musicians are not 
now in the cathedrals—the prize glees are won by our Tom Cookes ; the Royal 
Academy turns out our instrumental composers—the theatres educate the 
opera writers and the military band masters—even the lady of Crosby Square 
has to seek for her umpires in those who rejoice not in the patronage of the 
church ; and thus the Gresham prize is awarded by men who have nothing to 
do with our ecclesiastical endowments. Imagine Mr. Hawes called to 
decide upon a question of good or bad music! when his ear cannot tell him it 
is necessary to resolve a seventh or a ninth. Examples 11 and 12 display 
instances of discord ascending in place of its descent. Example 13 shows that 
Mr. Hawes does not condescend to prepare the ninth. Example 14 we look 
upon as a similar instance, for the first crotchet is the essential harmony. 
Examples 15 and 16 present instances also of want of preparation, the first of 
the seventh, the second of the fourth. The latter example is the slow 
movement from the soprano scena in the Freyschutz, and is a very good corale, 
when properly arranged. 

Weber has not followed the example of Spohr, Gluck, Haser, and others ; 
instead of confining himself to church harmonies, he refines and treats the 
melody orchestrally. But he does not sin against grammar; and we recom- 
mend Mr. Hawes to turn to the score and compare his handy-work with the 
original. And now we are on this subject, may we ask Mr. Hawes, why he 
could not leave Handel, Corelli, Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven to them- 
selves, and not dress them out in the eccentricities of haste and impertinence. 
Example 28, is taken from Miriam, page 10, which is an adaptation of the 
opening bars of the duet ‘* The flocks shall leave the mountains” (Acis and 
Galatea.) It is fortunate for Mr. Hawes, Haadel is no longer in flesh, otherwise 
we are apt to opine that nothing but corporal punishment would have cooled 
his irascible disposition. Poor fellow! he little dreamt that the master of 
St. Paul’s would have played such havoe with his lovely melody, his pure, 
simple, and elegant harmony. Some one has written the line “ Fools rush 
in where Angels, &c.””. We can compliment Mr. Hawes so far as to assure 
him that he has gone in boldly, and we conscientiously: believe, as no one 
could have displayed more courage, so no one could boast of less discretion. 
Corelli is equally disfigured. Thus in Clifton, page 14, at the words ‘ And 
weeps her coming woes,” the B is thrast down (in the second treble) to G, 
and then forced up again to B, whilst in the original it naturally ascends to 
C. But Mr. Hawes positively makes Corelli appear as bad as himself, for 
iu bar Q, stave 3, there are naked fifths: sce them quoted in example 21. 
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“ Lonsdale” page 20, is ascribed by Walker and Rippon, to Corelli, but 
Mr. Hawes ought not to have allowed Corelli’s name to have stood at the head 
of this tune without explanation. We presume the miserable arrangement 
from the aria in the Creation, ‘“‘ With verdure clad” to be the sole produc- 
tion of Mr. Hawes: and sure we are, Haydn never wrote the last line of 
“ Notclift” page 55, as it stands in Mr. Hawes’ book; neither has Haydn the 
two fifths as they stand between the two lower and two upper parts at the 
word ‘* wants” in bar 1, stave 3.* Examples 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, are severally flagrant breaches of the school-boy rules, viz. those of 
consecutive fifths and octaves. Example 26, is from the doxology to Ashley, 
{page 26) which Mr. Hawes disfigures so much in the opening line, as to 
spoil its character. The word “ Salvation” must sound very strangely on 
the ear, sung as Mr. Hawes appears to wish it. We dislike the ascending 
imperfect fifth when in the melody, and although there are numerous authori- 
ties for its use, think with Shield, that in three part vocal music it ought to 
be avoided. The progression of falling thirds, Mr. Hawes has made such 
sad work of, that at example 27, we have ventured to show him there was one 
way at least somewhat better than that he has chosen to adopt. Example 
30, is from ‘ Savoy’ (the 100th Proper) which Mr. Hawes improperly assumes 
to be Luther’s. The fifth note in the first line, ought to bear the common 
chord, not the sixth: the seventh on the fourth note in the second line is 
without preparation. The G sharp under the fifth note of the last line is 
atrocious, and Mr. Hawes’ notions of “ vocal writing” again prove a 
stumbling block in the way of all received opinions on the subject. Example 
31, shows a mode of harmony adapted to the last line by Wesley, and which 
has been meanly made use of without acknowledgment, but not by Mr. Hawes. 

Example 32 is selected from ‘St. Paul’s,’ (page 42) ascribed to Mr. Att- 
wood. Mr. Hawes writes in four parts or in three, as the emergency of the 
case may require. Thus one half of the line is in three, and in the other an 
unexpected tenor part presents itself grumbling near the base. Example 33 we 
presume is what Mr. Attwood desired, and what he would probably have 
written, At present, the tenor part is most absurd. The corale following 
St. Paul’s’ is a fine old melody known as ‘St. Mary’s,’ and by Mr. Hawes 
ascribed to Dr. Blow, althongh we believe it to have been in existence before 
the era of that composer. The Ist line is generally concluded in the tonic, 
the 2nd in the relative major. Mr. Hawes renders the tune monotonous, and 
deprives the air of the change of harmony, by concluding each in the same 
manner. The 3rd line is often terminated in the harmony ofthe dominant to 
the relative major, occasionally in the dominant of the tonic. Mr. Hawes 
adopts the latter, and example 43 discloses the major part of the line, and the 
commencement of the 4th line. Let our readers compare this with the noble 
harmonies of Wesley in the Psalmist or the arrangement by Sale. The false 
relation between the C natural D E, and the E DC sharp, is abominable in 
the old music, and the trailing three syllables to the same harmony on the C 





* We are writing far from our Jibrary, and have no opportunity of reference, but we think 
we may say so much for the good old man. 
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sharp, shows a poverty of imagination which is deplorable. We prefer the 
reading adopted by Mr. Sale at the commencement of the 4th bar, as F is more 
in analogy with the Ist note of the 2nd line, than G, Example 45 is another 
instance of false relation; almost every page abounds with similar instances of bad 
taste and ignorance of vocal effects. In pure quartett vocal writing, such things 
may occassionally be passed over, and they are, we admit, to be found in second- 
rate glees, and are adopted in the verse parts of certain cathedral writers. But 
when music is to be performed in masses, and whole congregations are 
expected to join, such things become totally destructive of choral singing, and 
are to be looked upon as positive offences. Where cana body of voices be 
found to sing the ph passage which occurs at example 49? At 
example 62 we meet with a B natural, which Mr. Hawes has thrust into the fine 
corale from Ravenscroft called ‘St. David,’ and which might have given that 
sound musician a fit of the cholera could he have seenit. The spirit of the old 
church music is diatonic; and much which Purcel introduces in his writings, 
although it carries the accidentals, is admitted not chromatically, but to keep 
the progression more diatonic. The anthem ‘“‘ O Lord God of Hosts,’ presents 
some very curious passages, wherein he introduces the accidental sharp solely 
to keep the passage moving in whole tones. Purcel is never guilty of 
diminishing the tones in the way Mr. Hawes is constantly doing. Example 
42 is an instance of what we have been referring to, only the case is reversed, 
and the discord assumes an extreme form. Example 44 displays a succession 
of the chord of the § which is as novel as it is inharmonious. Example 52 
and 53 are exhibited as specimens of the cantabile, the A against the E in 
example 53, being particularly grateful to the ear! Example 54 is a novel 
method of obviating the necessity of resolving the seventh. Example 55 is a 
tune by the Rev. Mr. Lupton, and contains an unprepared 4th. It occurs 
twice in the same melody. Example 58 is a similar want of attention to school 
boy rules, Example 59 is ascribed to Beethoven, but surely is hardly genuine. 
Example 60 is from “ Carr’s Lane, a very pretty melody, which for a long 
period has been confined to the Dissenting chapels.’”? Mr. Hawes has thrown 
an airof vulgarity about the close, which will effectually shut it out of the estab- 
lishment. We beg to inform him, the tune is generally taken at a brisk time, 
which if it did not prevent the execution of Mr. Hawes’ roulade, would at 
all events stamp itas ridiculous. 

The examples in the 3rd page are selected from the chants and thanksgiv- 
ings. Here Mr. Hawes appears even less at ease than amongst the hymn 
tunes. Purcel, Weldon, Groome, Cooke, and others, appear in guises we 
never saw before, and much to their detriment. Ex. 57 is from the funeral 
chant of T. Purcel, and exhibits a chord which Purcel never heard of in 
his time, and if he had, would not have written it. Chants 9 and 13 (Groome 
and Cooke) are perfectly absurd. The repetition of the G in the latter half of 
the first part in No. 9, commencing on a naked fourth, is such an admirable 
exhibition of chant harmony, which only the performance of St. Paul’s could 
generate. Nos. 36, 38, and 40, are perfect gems, and we recommend them to 
rising cathedral composers, all aspirants for the Gresham prize, and particu- 
larly to the good lady whose enthusiasm leads her to imagine there can be no 
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cathedral writing dehors the cathedral. The chant (ex. 36) commencing like 
‘The Minstrel Boy,’ displays prodigious learning ; an attempt at the recte et 
retro business—indeed the surprise at such profundity of thought could only 
be balanced by the introduction of the B natural at the close, which stands 
crucified between the B flat in the treble and the unprepared B flat in the 
tenor. Is it possible that such a chant is sung in our metropolitan cathedral ? 
Ex. 38 is rather worse, the third and fourth bars contain consecutive fifths in 
the intermediate parts, and the F sharp in the last part is answered by an F 
natural above, which turns out to be an unprepared seventh. Ex. 40, we 
presume, was composed as a burlesque on the preceding chants. The 
cadences are ingenious—all terminating in the tonic, and strongly resemble 
the celebrated attempt of the Windsor singing man, “ Kings of the earth, 
kings of the earth, kings of the earth,” &c. &c. The commencement of the 
2nd part on the § is quite original; the A sharp in the tenor, and the un- 
prepared 9th in the canto in the penultimate bar, are fine exhibitions of pure 
cathedral effects! Ex. 35 and 37 are from compositions by Mr. Hawes. The 
C natural leading to the D sharp is clumsy, and the false relations in the 
second example become quite curious from their frequency. 

We have marked Mr. Hawes’ book as we perused its contents, and to have 
quoted its mistakes, would have been to reprint a great portion of the work. 
Scareely a page is free. We did intend inserting a list of the melodies, classify- 
ing them either as vulgar, decent, or good; but our list of the first is too 
extended to insert. What authority has Mr. Hawes for describing ‘ Euphrates’ 
(98) as a Hebrew chant? and what man of taste could endure the insertion of 
such a tune as ‘Calcutta,’ which trolls out the last line of the hymn no less 
than six times! There are many “ vain repetitions” of this kind, and some 
to our minds which become quite irreverent ; amongst which is this of 
‘Calcutta.’ We have for the present done with this book. Possibly we may 
hereafter make a catalogue of its errors. Bad music can do no harm unless 
it passes for good, or should become prevalent, and thereby deprave still 
further a vitiated public taste, and still further debase a corrupted standard. 
Mr, Hawes’s work displays neither the talent, nor does his name carry the 
authority, requisite to consummate such a lamentable event. We have no 
doubt it will do little harm to the Church; it may do more in anothe 


quarter. 






































ITaLtan OpeRA.—On Saturday evening the 19th, this Theatre closed for 
the season with ‘Anna Bolena,’ and ‘ La Prova d’un opera seria;’ in which 
Grisi and Lablache played and sung with their accustomed ease and spirit. 
After the opera the principal singers stepped forward to receive the flattering 
adieus of the andience, and ‘ God save the Queen’ was sung. Little has as 
yet transpired respecting the profits of the season, but judging from the 
state of the house whenever we have been present, we suspect that the harvest 
must have lacked nothing of its usual abundance. 

Thus has terminated another season at this theatre, but without the slightest 
manifestation of an improving taste in the subscribers. The usual purveyors 
have been in full requisition from first to last—Rossini, Bellini, and Doni- 
zetti—who else? why Donizetti, Bellini, and Rossini. True, we may be told 
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that there has been an unusually large infusion of Cimarosa and Mozart. 
These two composers have certainly occupied together some six or eight 
nights of the Season. But we are far too well acquainted with the real state 
of things at the Italian Opera, to attribute this to any but the right cause, 
The subscribers go to see Lablache, not to hear Cimarosa; and with regard 
to Mozart, the reader will observe that the four nights of Don Giovanni have 
been nearly all non-subscription nights. Itis true that the immense over- 
flows which always attend the performance of this Opera, would render the 
revisal of another, a speculation of almost certain success, Since the first. 
year or two of its production, Don Giovanni has been done but once or 
‘twice every season. To the surprise of all, has this Opera, after bringing an 
enormous sum on its single night of performance, been quietly shelved for the 
yest of the season. Do managers generally act in sueh direct opposition to 
their own interests ? certainly not if they havea will of their own. But Mr, 
Laporte is too much at the caprice of the Italians (who are extremely jealous 
of the performance of any music but of their owh country) to be allowed the 
full exercise of his judgment. Hf, indeed, the subscriders liked Mozart as welt 
as Rossini and the rest, they would of course soon have their way, but they 
really care not a straw for Mozart’s music. If it be asked to what the extra- 
ordinary success of Don Giovanni upon its first revival was owing, it may be 
replied that the popularity of the story had a great deal more to do with it 
than is generally supnosed (why did not the Zauberflote succeed, which was 
revived immediately afterwards?) This, together with Ambrogretti’s fine 
acting, gave it an impetus, and Mozart became the fashion fora season or 
two. And be it always remembered, that, to Mr. Ayrton’s exceblent manage- 
ment, are we indebted for the introduction of Don Giovanni on our stage. 
What a wonderful season was that! When Mr. Mason took the opera, he 
announced in his preliminary advertisements, the revival of the operas of 
Handel and Gluck, as well as those of Mozart: and we certainly thought him 
the most philanthropic, self-saerificing manager that had evcr been heard of. 
But the event proved that we were mistaken ; for Mr. Mason soon found the 
necessity of abandoning his romantic enterprize of reforming the taste of 
opera- goers, and made all possible haste to fall in with the prevailing opinions, 
or he would have had no subscription. ‘The present age will have long passed 
away ere subscribers go down to the opera to admire Handel and Gluck. The 
style of music at the Italian Opera which pleases most at present, is combined 
ot frivolity, mawkishness, and noise. Rossini pleases less for his beauties 
than his defects, ‘I] Barbiere,’ and ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ are liked for their 
popular librettos. ‘ William Tell, said to be the composer’s master-piece, 
we hear nothing of. It is the same with Bellini) The ‘Sonnambula’ is 
listened to for its simple and touching story, and the opportunities it affords 
for fine acting. ‘Il Pirata,’ a better opera, scarcely survived the second 
night; while ‘ Puritani,’ immeasurably inferior to either, and with a wretched 
libretto, has succeeded better than any opera for many years, So much for 
the present state of taste among the subscribers. We have little hesitation 
in saying, and that upon opportunities of long and accurate observation, that 
had ‘ Figaro been produced at Easter, with such a cast as could have been 
given it, it would have occupied, alternately with ‘ Don Giovanni,’ every open 
night of the season, and the subscribers would have had a lesson of good taste 
read to them by the public, which, for ought we know, they might have 
profited by. That no such revival has taken place, is, we repeat, to be attri- 
buted to the causes we have assigned, and not to any apprehension of a failure. 
We observe that complaints have been made publicly of the treatment to 
which the choral singers and subordinate servants of the theatre are subjected 
by the hirelings and whippers-in of the establishment. Pray you, Mr. 
Laporte, asyou value your character for humanity, let these things be remedied. 
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At the commencement of the performance, last Saturday evening, an 
unpleasant interruption took place, in consequence of the refusal of Signor 
Ivanoff to appear till he had received the arrears of his salary ; also the amount 
due to him from his benefit. After some peremptory calls on the part of the 
audience for the manager, Mr. Laporte came forward, and promised that an 
explanation should appear in the public prints. In the mean time some of 
our contemporaries expressed themselves much dissatisfied that Signor Ivanoff 
should treat our Sovereign (for Her Majesty was in the theatre) and the public 
with disrespect, by allowing his private arrangements to interfere with his 
duty towards them. Our readers will judge by the following letters, from 
Mr. Laporte and Signor Ivanoff, (sent on Tuesday to the Morning Chronicle,) 
how far the latter was justified in the course he pursued, 


““Str,—The papers of Sunday have given so accurate a report of the 
causes which led to an interruption at the opera on Saturday, that were it not 
to redeem my pledge to the public of offering an explanation through the 
medium of the press, I would not intrude upon your valuable columns for the 
insertion of this letter. 

“The cause of the interruption was indeed the unwarrantable refusal of Mr. 
Ivanoff to appear in his part until a sum of money, which he had no right to 
demand, had been placed in his hands. ; 

“The public in general have but a faint notion of the incredible infatuation 
of some of the performers, principally among the second-rate ones, who often 
supply a deficiency of talent by an addition of insolence. , 

“The unfortunate tendency of the public to take part with the artist, and 
to hold the manager responsible for every interruption of their amusement, 
throws such an unnatural power into the hands of the most insignificant 
performer, that the manager is often compelled to submit to the grossest 
imposition for the purpose of buying peace. 

“It was in that spirit that the attempt was made. To remove every pretence 
for such conduct on the part of Mr. Ivanoff, a sum more than sufficient to 
cover the amount he would be entitled to on the settlement of the accounts, 
was deposited in the hands of his own solicitor long before the interruption 
took place ; but regardless, or rather firmly calculating upon the impatience 
of the audience, he persevered until he had succeeded in effecting his purpose. 

“ What there is in the popularity of Mr. [vanoff to entitle him to be placed 
in a better position than Madame Grisi, Messrs. Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Lablache, who do not receive their last payment until after the actual completion 
of their engagement, I am at a loss to imagine; but I am sure the public will 
have no difficulty in determining where the blame should rest. 


‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“F, LAPORTE,” 


“‘S1r,—The cause of the interruption which occurred on Saturday evening 
in the performances at the Opera House having been differently accounted 
for, and by some of your contemporaries adverted to with harsh and unmerited 
strictures upon my character, I feel in duty bound, through the medium 
of your columns, to lay before that publie, whose approbation has inspired 
me always with the warmest gratitude, a statement of facts, and to offer 
through the verdict of their judgment a sufficient apology to the audience in 
general. This apology is especially due to the illustrious lady whose attend- 
ance at the opera cannot be hailed by the performers but with the feeling of 
the deepest obligation. This statement has unavoidably been delayed for 
twenty-four hours, not from any reluctance for an immediate vindication. of 
my character, but only from an earnest wish to substantiate my case in the 
precise words of the document on which its merits rest. 

“The unwarrantable delays in the execution, and often the total non-ful- 
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filment of the terms of engagements entered into on the part of the manager, 
have of late foreed upon the artistes the necessity of stipulating for payment 
beforehand of the last monthly instalment of their salaries, since after the end 
of the opera season, there would be no means left, except the tedious and 
always disagreeable recourse to law proceedings, to obtain the fulfilment 
of the terms of their agreements. Such precautionary steps were taken by 
all the principal singers at her Majesty’s Theatre, and the last instalment of 
their respective salaries was duly paid by Mr. Laporte to their respective 
bankers in Paris four weeks before the close of the season. Urged by heavy 
losses in two former years, arising from my neglect to observe a similar 
precaution, I caused the insertion of a clause in the contract I made with Mr. 
Laporte for my services during the two last opera seasons, to the effect that 
the third and last instalment of the amount stipulated to be paid me for my 
services during the season just terminated should be deposited or secured to 
me upon the signing of my agreement. No such deposit or security was 
given by Mr. Laporte. 

“As the season was drawing to its close, and as Mr. Laporte had not 
fulfilled the terms so explicitly stated in the above part of our contract, it 
became absolutely incumbent on my part to intimate to him, through my 
attorney, that I would not sing on the last night unless the terms of my con- 
tract were fulfilled. A full week before the close of the season my solicitor 
made this demand. He repeated it on three separate occasions during the 
past week. 

“ There is a clause in my contract with Mr. Laporte running thus :—‘ It is 
expressly agreed that if Mr. Laporte shall fail in the payment of any of the 
sums of money hereinbefore appointed to be paid on the days aforesaid, M. 
Ivanoff shall be at liberty to suspend his services until such money as shall be 
due under these presents shall be fully paid, without being subject or liable to 
any action or other proceeding for so doing; and such suspension of his 
services, for the reason assigned, shall in nowise discharge Mr. Laporte from 
any portion of his liabilities under this agreement.’ 

“In the face of the notice given by my solicitor the manager advertised 
for Saturday last an opera, one of the principal parts of which I was announced 
to perform. From this circumstance a natural presumption would arise that 
he was prepared to execute the conditions which solely could have secured my 
playing the part assigned to me. When [ came, however, to the theatre, I 
was only offered a part of the sum due to me, and the whole of it was not 
handed to me till after [ had positively refused to yield to the unjust wishes 
of the manager. Such is the real cause of the interruption of the performance, 
which no one can more regret than myself. It originated not only in Mr. 
Laporte refusing to pay the remainder of my salary before the close of the 
last performance, but in his having neglected to do so a month ago. 

“ T have, I trust, clearly shown the public that my positive refusal to play 
unless my contract were fulfilled was fully known to Mr. Laporte, and that 
there was a manifest design to intimidate me by the growing impatience of 
the audience, A ready compliance with that would have subjected me to a 
recurrence of losses of the year 1835, which to this moment, I have never 
retrieved. 

‘Trusting that this explanation will be deemed satisfactory to the public, 
and that in their eyes it will entirely exonerate me from all accusation of 
dereliction of duty, or disrespect to them, 


*“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
77, Quadrant, August 21, 1837. “N, IVANOFF.” 
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CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Bologna.—The celebrated Buffo Luigi Zamborie for whom Rossini 
originally wrote the part of Figaro, in the Barbiere di Siviglia, died in 
this, his native city, on the 28th February last, in the seventieth year of 
his age. 

Halle.—On the 6th July, Herr Music Director Schmidt gave a per- 
formance of Gluck’s Iphegénia in Tauris, in the new Theatre at Halle. 
The part of Iphegénia was sung by Mme. Johanna Schmidt, that of 
Orestes by Nauenburg, that of Pylades by Janson, and that of Thoas, 
by Herr v. Lehmann of the Riga Theatre. The choruses of Priestesses 
and Scythians, were sung by the members of the Halle Vocal Society, 
and the whole performance gave general satisfaction to a very numerous 
audience. 

Beethoven.—A relation of Beethoven’s, who had occasionally received 
assistance from him, having become the purchaser of a couple of acres of 
ground, proceeded to sign himself, ‘ Gutsbesitzer ’"—* Landed Proprietor,’ 
and at last got so in the habit of thus describing himself, that he at 
length concluded a letter to Beethoven in that fashion. The answer of 
the musician was as follows—‘ My dear Sir,—I have received your 
letter of the 6th, and from it I perceive that you are a great Ass.— 
Yours, Louis van Beethoven, Gehirnbesitzer!— Brain Proprietor!” 





Tue Purcet CommMemoration.—We noticed the Morning Service 
at Westminster Abbey, in our last number. The afternoon consisted of 
the ‘Deus Misereatur,’ ‘Benedictus’ in B flat, which was followed 
by the fine anthem, ‘ Oh! God thou art my God.’ In the evening the 
members of the club, and their friends, met at the Crown and Anchor, 
The selections were made from the Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, King 
Arthur, Dioclesian, Don Quixote, Dido and Hneas; The Yorkshire 
Feast, the Orpheus Britannicus, and the Anthem, ‘ My beloved spake,’ 
from Novello’s edition of Purcel’s Anthems. The principal singers 
were Miss Woodyatt, Master Coward, Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, 
Francis, Chapman, Bradbury, Bellamy, &c. &c. Messrs. Dando, 
Newson, Lucas, Bannister, and other instrumental performers, assisted. 
Mr. Dando leading, and Mr. Turle conducting. 





REVIEW. 


Fantasia for the Piano-forte on favourite Subjects from Balfe’s Opera “ The 
Maid of Artois,” composed by F. W. Bates. CRAMER. 

“ The King in a bumper.” A loyal and patriotic Song, composed by Joseph 
J. Harris. CRAMER. 

Introduction and March for the Piano-forte, composed and dedicated to his 
pupils by John Pickering. PickeRinc, Manchester ; and of the London 
Music-sellers. 

Mr. Bates has given us an agreeable fantasia from the ‘Maid of Artois.’ It 

is addressed to moderate players, and consists of open scale passages, rapid 

pedaled arpeggios aud triplets, kc.; the whole being put together with live- 
liness and good taste. With the exception of the song ‘The light of other 
days,’ (which, for its simplicity and beauty, might have been written by 
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Arne or Shield) the selections give one no very exalted idea of the melodies 
in ‘The Maid of Artois.’ 


Mr. J. J. Harris’s song is written with spirit and animation, but contains 
nothing new. 

The Introduction and March of Mr. Pickering is dedicated to his school 
pupils, and must therefore be regarded as a Juvenilium, and a very pretty 
one it is. It would be unfair to try it by a higher standard. 


Second Edition. Sacred Music, consisting of twelve Psalms and four Hymns, 
in four Parts, arranged for the Piano-forte or Organ, composed by the Rev, 
John Bushnell, Vicar of Beenham, Berks. BinrieLp, Reading; and 
NovE..o, London. 

One more Reverend composer. Mr. Bushnell has already reached a second 

edition, and will therefore need little assistance from the puff critical. And 

besides, his publication being one rather of refined taste than decided genius, 
affords little room for remark. The melodies are written upon rather a more 
elaborate construction than the plain Psalm Tune, most of them being inter- 
spersed with duets moving in thirds and sixths, and each having a short 
chorus appended tu it. We can scarcely choose among them. Perhaps one 
of the best is No. 2 (Psalm 25th.) Without, however, containing much 
originality, the whole are distinguished by good taste and sound judgment. 

The composer’s object having been, as it appears to us, to occupy a medium 

position between the parochial psalm and the anthem, he has (perhaps 

wisely) declined availing himself of the resources of counterpoint. 


Third Edition. Grand Duo concertant pour Piano-forte et Violon, (with a 
new fingering by Ole Bull) sur les Motifs de V Opera, ‘* La Vestale,” par 
P.J. Schepens. Cocks. 

This is a brilliant display for both instruments, and is written with much 

spirit throughout. The melodies from Spontini are extremely beautiful. 

The piano-forte passages are brilliant and difficult, but open and well 

arranged for the hands. It will require little short of first-rate playing on 

both sides, to give the fantasia its due effect. 








































































































New Editition. Pio Cianchettini’s three Toccatas for the Piano-forte, inscribed 

to the memory of Clementi by the Author. CHAPPELL. 
By the words “ New Edition,” and the inscription to the memory of Cle- 
menti, it would seem that the public have long been acquainted with these 
publications of the author’s. Mr, Cianchettini is an accomplished disciple of 
the Cramer and Dussek school of piano-forte writing. His toccatas are three 
beautiful studies in the style of Cramer, and equal (or nearly so) to Sterndale 
Bennett’s compositions of the same kind. ‘They are far less difficult, and 
less elaborately worked up. The last two are the best. There is perhaps a 
little sameness in them; but the whole are the production of a refined stu- 
dent in the great piano-forte schools. Mr. Cianchettini is at least one 
instance of what an Italian may do, (if he be such, of which we are not sure) 
by studying in England, 


















































Flowers of Song. A collection of Songs, Duetts and Glees, selected from the 
Works of the most celebrated Composers, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or 
Violin. D’ALMAINE. 

Tuis Volume contains, as may be supposed, many very sweet melodies; but 

we think that the selection might have been a better one. In saying this, how- 

ever, we are bound to add, that not having seen either of the preceding 
volumes (for this is the third) we know not how far the more fertile fields of 

English song may have been already exhausted, not to mention difficulties 

respecting copy-rights, &c. But in the collection before us, containing 

about ninety songs, we observe from ‘thirty to forty-by Messrs. Bishop and 
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Rodwell: (The larger proportion of these too, by the latter gentleman). Mr. 
Henri Herz has half a dozen, and Mr: Hodson, ditto. Whilst A. Lee has 
three, Barnett, two, and neither Loder nor Balfe any. This,in a book with 
such a title, is hardly as it should be. Among the best things in it are 
Bishop’s well known bacchanalian song ‘ Drink, drink, the red, red wine !’ 
also ‘I stood amid the glittering throng,’ ‘ The gathering of the clans,’ ‘ The 
pilgrim of love,’ by the same. Are the two melodies ‘ The flower of Ellerslie,’ 
and ‘ The bridal ring,’ with Mr. Rodwell’s name to them, original ? we should 
say, not so. We have Braham’s ‘ Bewildered Maid,’ and two capital songs of 
A. Lee ‘He comes not,’ and ‘Come dwell with me.’ We must not omit one 
or two of Dibdin’s most sprightly fabrications, our old friend ‘ Jim Crow,’ and 
Mrs. A. Kerr’s melody ‘ Farewell to dear England ;’ and which we would ven- 
ture considerable odds is not her own; for we happen to know of some curious 
proofs of that person’s talent in musical composition. With the above, we be- 
lieve we have named all the choicest of these Flowers of Song ; the remainder 
with some few exceptions, partaking somewhat of the nature of a weedy exu- 
berance. The book is splendidly brought out, but should have been more 
carefully revised. For instance, Blewitt’s well-known song of ‘Adieu to my 
moustachios’ is marked 3 instead of 7, a similar error occurs in the song at p. 
132: neither is it very unusual to meet with notes of false lengths, quavers for 
semiquavers, or without their necessary appendage of a dot. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Encuish Opera House.—Miss Rainforth and Mr. Compton have been 
very successful (the latter especially) in a little piece, apparently taken from 
the French ; called ‘The Little Laundress.’ Miss Rainforth “performs the 
character of La Blanchisseuse’ with a gaiety and earnestness of manner, that 
few we should think would be prepared to expect from her; Compton as her 
jealous lover, plays a drunken scene with uncommon good humour. Miss P. 
Horton sings a pretty ballad very nicely, but her part is unattractive. The 
music is by Barnett—we suspect a selection from his compositions ; and it is 
pretty and appropriate. 


IL suONATORE D1 VioL1no.—Mr. Kernot, the foreign book and printseller 
in Greek Street, Soho Square, has imported some copies of an engraving from 
Raphael’s celebrated picture of the violin player. The original painting is in 
the Gallery “ Sciarra,” at Rome: the engraving is by Felsing of Darmstadt, 
whose name we are wholly unacquainted with ; but, unless he has just sprung 
forth to the world in the full panoply of artistical perfection, he must have 
earned a fair fame in his own country; for the work before us is an exquisite 
specimen of firm, vigorous, and beautiful line engraving. All the various sur- 
faces—the flesh, the cloak, and the fur collar are excellently discriminated; in 
short, it appears to us to be superior to many, and little inferior to the best 
we have seen by the eminent Raphael Morghen; while it greatly resembles 
his character and touch. Like Raphael’s, the countenance glows with beauty, 
sense, and sensibility. 

MonsreEuR THALBERG, who accompanies Mme. Albertazzi and Mr. Mori 
on a professional tour in the provinces, played on Tuesday evening at Man- 
chester, and on Wednesday at Liverpool. It has been reported to us that his 
reception was highly flattering. 

TaGLIontI is gone to St. Petersburgh. 


SENSIBILITY TO Mustc.—The published fact of the female who died from 
hearing too much music we do not imagine to be well known in this country ; 
we therefore give a sketch of it, taken from the Surgical Repertory of Turins 
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A woman, 28 years of age, who had never left her village or heard a concert, 
was present at a three days’ séte in 1834, and dancing was carried on to the 
sounds of a brilliant orchestra. She enteied into the amusement with ardour, 
and was delighted ; but the féte once finished she could not get rid of the 
impression which the music had made upon her. Whether she ate, drank, 
walked, sat still, lay down, was occupied or unoccupied, the different airs 
which she had heard were always present, succeeded each ether in the same 
order as that in which they were executed. Sleep was out of the question, 
and the whole body being deranged in consequence of this, medical art was 
called in, but nothing availed, and in six months the person died without 
having for one moment lost the strange sensation ; even in her last moments 
she heard the first violin give some discordant notes, when, holding her 
head with both hands, she cried ‘ Oh! what a false note, it tears my head.” 
We have heard of another instance of this in an aged person, who, from the 
year 1829, has the greatest difficulty in going to sleep, because he every 
evening feels an irresistible desire to hear an air which belongs to the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. He has tried reading aloud, thinking deeply, and several 
other means to get rid of it, but it is of no use—he is invariably forced, 
mechanically, to utter the words in the idiom of Auvergne. We ourselves 
have seen the most alarming effects produced upon children by music to 
which they were unaccustomed, and fevers ensue in consequence.— Atheneum, 


MapaMeE Caraport ALLAN has just taken her departure in the American 
Packet ship, Philadelphia, for New York; having entered into a contract 
with Mr. Price, the American Manager, for fifty performances at the Park 
Theatre, upon terms which are estimated at aclear profit to Madame Caradori 
of about £5,000. exclusive of a contract for Philadelphia, Boston, &c.— Times, 

Madame Caradori has taken this step just in the nick of time; and her 
first speculation will doubtless answer: but, for a series of engagements she 
would stand very little chance against Mrs. Wood, who is a better actress, as 
well as a more animated singer. 


ORGAN PERFORMANCE.—On Thursday in last week, a very interesting 
selection from the works of Sebastian Bach, with some other Organ Music, 
was given at St. Katherine’s Church in the Regent’s Park, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity to several connoiseurs of judging of the extra 
ordinary talent of a lady, Miss Stirling, whose name, at present chiefly known 
to the é secretioribus of the profession, is likely to become associated with 
ideas of whatever is great and masterly in the difficult art of organ playing. 
This young lady, who we believe is little more than eighteen years of age, 
was the unceasing object of general astonishment, and performed for nearly 





three hours in continuation the most difficult pedal fugues and preludes of 
Bach, with a degree of precision and mastery, which may almost be said to 
be unrivalled. We hope to see justice done to Miss Stirling. The prejudice 
against lady organists cannot remain, with such an example opposed to it. 
Mr. Holmes the Organist of Poplar Church, has hitherto conducted the 
musical study and taste of Miss Stirling; with how much credit to himself, 
every auditor on Thursday week can amply testify. 


ON THE TALENT oF Rossin1.—If, with Dr. Crotch, we maintain that suc- 
cess in every style (keeping the ornamental in due subordination) is the test 
of a great composer, then will Rossini assuredly not fall under that honorable 
appellation. His element is the flippant, the playful, the light: he is occa- 
sionally sentimental, but never rises to grandeur, still less to sublimity. Had 
he possessed the power of raising emotions suitable to sacred subjects, Mose in 
£gitto would have afforded him an opportunity of treading in the steps of the 
great masters who had previously handled the same theme. This drama con- 
tains scarcely a movement calculated to produce devotional feeling: it is cast 
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jn the same mould, and is made up of the same ideas, as his secular works, 
Many of the airs, duets, &c., are exquisitely beautiful, and would have been 
entitled to unqualified praise had they been employed to illustrate a less lofty 
theme. Of the choruses, I confess my inability to discover any one which is 
deserving of the eulogium bestowed by an ingenious author* who describes 
them as “ profound and majestic.” He cannot surely allude to All etra, al ciel, 
the subjects of which are borrowed from the hunting scene in the finale to 
Winter’s Calypso! The effect of the genuine oratorio chorus depends on the 
contrapuntal treatment of the vocal parts. Haydn and the modern German 
school rely more on ingenuity of instrumental writing. Rossini has employed 
neither of these resources ; common chords, unisons, and unmeaning instru- 
mental clamor, form the staple of his choruses, which are in reality unworthy 
ofthename. Even the celebrated Preghiera, so often misnamed sublime, is 
in fact, merely a pretty cavatina and quartet in the common-place Italian 
style; nor can any thing be less appropriate to the solemnity of the words than 
the triplet accompaniments and the affected accentuation on the second 
syllable, in which Italian singers so much delight. Thus does Rossini treat 
every subject, not according to its own peculiar character, but as a mere ve- 
hicle for his one-sided ideas. How immeasurably superior a power over the 
feelings must that composer exercise who is master of every style—who can 
pass from grave to gay, from the pathetic to the sublime! how far more noble 
must be his genius, how far more deeply must he have penetrated into the se- 
erets of his art! Rossini is never serious; he is neither thoughtful himself, nor 
is he capable of exciting thought in others ; he is a trifler who never pene- 
trates below the surface. What a contrast is presented between the Preghiera 
and the chorus of Egyptian priests in the Zauberfléte! The latter is in the 
true church style, yet no composer more excelied in the ornamental than Mo- 
zart. Still more striking is the contrast between Rossini and Handel ; Rossini; 
even when attempting to be serious, relapses involuntarily into mannerism. 
Handel composed the sublime double choruses, I will sing unto the Lord, and 
But the waters overwhelmed, with as much ease as the delicate and finished 
songs, Hush, ye pretty warbling Choir, and Let me wander not unseen, which 
remain to the present day, models of grace and elegance. How must this uni- 
versal dominion over the powers of sound throw into the shade the petty talent 
of him who, when he attempts a lofty theme, relapses involuntarily into the 
manner only suitable to a comic song. A mode of treatment like this is ever 
the result of incapacity for higher efforts. Let us, therefore, pause before we 
acknowledge the doctrine originally promulgated by the Italians, and unfor- 
tunately followed by too many of our own writers, that each successive com- 
poser is necessarily an improver; that he who violates an established custom 
is a reformer who has the merit of exploding some antiquated prejudice; that 
he who opposes the exclusive study of the latest fashionable composer, is a 
bigot, unable to keep pace with the improvement of the times. While maxims 
such as these meet with toleration, while criticism remains either an echo of 
public opinion or an expression of individual taste, so long will the majority 
continue in their present state of ignorance, indifference, and presumption. 
The dissemination of these ideas is greatly favoured by composer¥and instruc- 
tors, whose interest itis to represent the master-pieees of ancient writers as no 
longer adapted to the exigences of the present day, because attention given 
to these would withdraw patronage from their own compositions: it would 
also have the effect of imparting a greater ability to criticise, which might ‘| 
possibly be productive of invidious comparisons. If self-interest be thus alert 
in the propagation of error, the advocates of truth should arouse themselves to 
increased exertions in,endeavouring to counteract this pernicious influence.— 
The Analyst. eat 



















































* Mr. Hogarth, Hist. Mus. p. 392. 
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The Opera Buffa opens at the English Opera-house early in November. 





Mr. Mitchell started for Italy on Monday. He has already secured Lablache, 


jun., Bellini, Catone, and Sanquirico. 


A mystery as yet envelopes the names 


of the ladies. Her Majesty has expressed her intention of bestowing her 


patronage. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Is A. B. C. so younga member of the profession as not to be aware that “envy and al} 
uncharitableness”’ will keep the Society as it is—a “ ROPE OF SAND ?” 

** FanaTico” shall receive an answer, * in kind.” 

N.B. Our readers are once more informed that notices sent to any other party than tue 


Epiror of “ The Musical World,’ will meet with no attention. 





PIANO-FORTE. 

Adams’ 6th Set of Quadrilles, en- 

titled ** Proclamation” ...... D'ALMAINE 
Bochsa (N. C.) the admired Scene 

*‘ de L’Anneau,” arranged by..D1TTo 
Burgmiiller. ‘‘ Les fieurs d’Ita- 

lie,” 12 Melodies by Donizetti, 

arranged for Piano-forte by 

(No. 5) ...-0- nighaneeiin da’ ++.» CHAPPELL 
Beethoven. 3 celebrated Waltzes, 

arranged as Duets by M. Corri GrorGe 
— 3 Sonatas, performed by Mos- 

cheles. Op. 27, 57, 81........COcks 
— Airs with Vars. Rule Bri- 

tannia, Nel cor piu, and Quant’ 


DUM, ciivesccs scdvscces Ditto 
Czerny. ‘* Les murmures du 
Rhin," 3 Nocturnos .......... / ESSEL 


LaTaglioniWaltz. W.H.PhippsZ.T.Purpay 


Meeves. ‘Ah! se una,’ and 
Waltz finale from ‘* L'Elisir 
d’Amore,”’ arranged by........ Morro 


Queen Victoria’s Grand March, 

& Palace Galop. T. B. PhippsZ.T.Purpay 
Romberg’s ‘* Les petites Etudes,” 

for Juveniles, Nos. 1 and 2 .... Monro 
The Zapateado, Spanish Dance. 

C. W. Glover ......... +.seeeeFALKNER 
The Cuckoo Waltz. Stephen 

oo ee RETO Ee Ditto 
Taglioni’s Shaw] Dance, arranged 

OE. BION: os scicccsencens GEORGE 
Thalberg's Ist Concerto in F mi- 

nor, op. 5 (New Edit.) ......+. WESSEL 

VOCAL. 

A wreath to merry Christmas. 

WU, Ws 0. WOON». ccccnccees B 
-— (H.) Why are you weeping. 


jong f 
—— The Young Troubadour. 
Ditto Ditto 
—— I will return to thee. Duet Dirro 
Hark the convent bells. Song, 
Sir J. Stevenson......-....+.+ Dr 
Health to the Queen. Glee, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass. C.H. Pur- 


Oe ee angecnee ‘ 
Jackson’s Canzonets. ‘Time has 
not thinn'd, and Love in thine 
eyes. Two Voices, arranged 
with Piano-forte Accompt. by 
ED CMMIOD sc sivs0cneraccses Ditto 


WEEKLY List or New PusBLicaTIons. 











My hunter love. Song, Charles 
Jefferys, N. J. Sporle.......... Kern 

Marschner. Soprano Song from 
“The Trophy.’? That bliss to 


GRAPE cove rcoccccccess PertrTs WEssEL 
—— Comic Duet from Ditto. 

Must I tell you once again ....D1rto 
Schubert. Ellen’s Hymn, from 

Scott's Lady of the Lake ...... WeEsseL 
—— Bass Songs, No. 10. My 

hawk is tired, from Ditto...... Ditto 


The Tyrolese Eveming Hymn, as 
a Duet. C. H. Purday....Z.T. Purpay 
The sons and daughters of Albion. 
Ballad, John Harrison........ Ditto 
SACRED. 
Sacred Melodies. Words by Bishop 
Heber, music by Mrs. Barrett 
Lennard. Book !..... ......-Durr 
Thomas (Ambroise, of Strasburg) 
Sabbath Recreations, No. 1, for 
DVoOlces coccccccccrece eoeses WESSEL 


Done’s Treatise on the Organ....BaLLs 
HARP. 


Bochsa (N. C.) the admired ‘‘ Mé- 

lodie 4 la Grecque,” arranged 

BY.. scccccesseecencvebumnens D’ALMAINE 
Chatterton (J. B.) La favourite de 

Pasta, “* Ah che forse,” arran 

WE icxcvncescecs ebewasesseees Boosey 

HARP AND PIANO-FORTE. 

Bochsa (N. C.) the celebrated 

Galop from Le Corsaire, com- 


posed and arranged by ...... D’ALMAINE 
Labarre. Melange on Airs in the 
Pré aux Clercs .........++. . CHAPPELL 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO-FORTE. 
Reinagle and Forde Dramatic 

Themes from Hummel, Spohr, 

Zingarelli, Weber, Mercadante, 

Rossini and Cimarosa, 6 BooksCocks 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quartett concertante for Piano- 

forte, Violin, Viola, and Vio- 

loncello, op. 2. Performed at 

the British Musicians’ Con- 

certs. Henry Westrop ....Z.T. Purpay 
A short introduction to the know- 

ledge of Music, by a professor 

Co ee eee 





C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 































